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during the discussions had hoped the Senate would be made up
of men of family and fortune, but there was nothing to secure
this in the Virginia plan, as proposed or revised. The senators
were to be chosen by the state legislatures in order to let states
be represented in the national legislature. The senators were to
serve terms as long as the executive's, for the sake of stability.
But this was to be a stability consistent with republican govern-
ment The state legislatures were elected by the people. These
legislatures would elect men presumably not unlike themselves
to serve in the Senate. The senators would be chosen at least
indirectly by the people, and they would owe their extended term
of office to the people who consented, if they should consent,
to this new constitution. The office of senator would not be
permanent, privileged, or hereditary. A senator would have to
owe Ms election to the belief that he had enough virtue and
judgment to deserve it. But he would be expected to exercise
republican virtue and republican judgment.

There is a pleasant anecdote, traditional but not improbable,
which represents the attitude of most of the delegates toward
the Senate. Jefferson, the story runs, after his return from France
once asked Washington at breakfast why he had agreed to a
second chamber in Congress. Washington asked him: "Why did
you pour that coffee into your saucer?*5 "To cool it," Jefferson
said. "Even so," said Washington, "we pour legislation into the
senatorial saucer to cool it."

On June 9 Paterson of New Jersey, who had been almost voice-
less in the Convention since the opening day, moved to consider
the rule of suffrage in the national legislature. He was a very
short, acute man, an experienced lawyer, and a speaker who,
according to Pierce, was "very happy in the choice of time and
manner of engaging in a debate." Paterson now skillfully chose
Ms time to attack the Virginia plan at its most controversial
point The resolution on the subject which had come nearest to
winning approval had been in the form proposed by Madison
on May 80; "that the equality of suffrage established by the
articles of Confederation ought not to prevail in the national
Legislature, and that an equitable ratio of representation ought